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The small company, like the large one, must 
use every possible means for developing team- 
work for higher production. Good two-way com- 
munication between men and management is one 
method. Here is a description of what Tremco 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland found were 
effective ways of improving communication. 


Good Communication 
Promotes Teamwork 


By Jay L. Oris, Personnel Advisor 
AND 
WitutraM C. Treunart, President, 
The Tremco Manufacturing Company 


always enjoyed by large organizations. Small size alone, however, does not 

insure good employee relations. It merely makes it easier to use the many 
opportunities for gaining an understanding of each other’s point of view. Small 
companies are apt to depend on the closeness of executives to employees and neglect 
to develop the art of individual and group communication which is essential for good 
employee relations. The methods of employee communication described here were 
established in a small company to develop and maintain teamwork between manage- 
ment and employees. Of equal importance was building teamwork among the tech- 
nical, office, factory and sales personnel. ’ 

A sound internal public relations program depends in large part on the effective 
use of media of communication. Such media as pay envelope insertions, company 
magazines or newspapers, public address systems, letters to employees and employee 
handbooks are well-known and effective methods of getting ideas to employees. 
They are one-way lines, however, and are not available to employees who wish to 
communicate with management. 

It is important for management to be able to listen as well as to talk to em- 
ployees. All too often management is concerned with trying to make employees 
understand its point of view and neglects the equally important task of learning the 
employees’ point of view. Methods which lend themselves to every day use are 
needed if employees are to become articulate, either individually or as a group. 

83 


Se companies have advantages in the field of human relations which are not 
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It is wrong to assume that understanding can be achieved without discussion. A 
clear statement of a point of view does not insure its acceptance; if incorrectly in- 
terpreted it can result in costly misunderstanding. The presence of a union makes it 
possible for a company to communicate with employees either directly or through 
their representatives, and employees, either individually or collectively, may present 
their ideas to the company through the union. Under unionization, conferences can 
be arranged which permit thorough discussion and even though agreement cannot 
be reached, an understanding of each other’s point of view is often possible. A sound 
employee relations program should provide some opportunity for discussion, both by 
individuals and groups. Where unionization does not exist, it is good policy to 
provide opportunity for discussion, so that maximum benefit can result from this 
type of communication. 


THe Company 


The Tremco Manufacturing Company is an organization composed of approxi- 
mately 300 employees; 230 employed in the United States and 70 employed by our 
Canadian company. It manufactures and distributes protective materials used in con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings. This report deals with the United States 
operation only, but the same methods are used in the Canadian factory and office. 

The personnel inventory shows that in the United States there are five individuals 
classified as executives, 80 as office employees, 53 factory, 84 sales and 11 technical. 
The factory employees are classified in nine departments, each department having a 
department manager who also carries a working title, such as Varnish Maker-Depart- 
ment Manager, indicating that the individual functions both as a skilled worker and 
as a department manager. The office and technical employees are classified into 
fourteen departments, each one of which has a working department manager. This 
rather fine departmental breakdown, based upon small functional work units, is one 
of the most important aspects of the lines of communication which have been estab- 
lished at Tremco. 


MetTHODs FOR MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION 


The company has the policy of keeping employees informed about the business, 
fellow employees, policy changes and plans. To this end it has established the follow- 
ing means of communication with employees: 

Bulletin Boards. These serve to inform employees about such matters as safety, 
educational opportunities and employee social functions. They serve as a place for 
notices, letters, bowling league standings and community welfare announcements. 
They also provide a place for union notices. 

“Inside Tremco.’’ A four page, mimeographed bi-weekly newspaper serves as 4 
medium for keeping employees informed abut things of interest to all. It is mailed to 
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the home, because it is read more thoroughly there than at work and because it 
keeps the family informed about the organization where the father, mother, son or 
daughter is employed. This newspaper is primarily for office, factory and technical 
employees. , 

‘“Maztntenance.’’ A weekly, four-page mimeographed bulletin is sent to each 
salesman. Here matters of interest to salesmen are presented, such as sales contests, 
special bulletins, outstanding accomplishments of individual salesmen and sales hints 
that have been effective. Each salesman is given a supply of Tremco Maintenance 
letterhead paper with a printed note to the home office addressed to the Tremco Cat, 
the company trademark, which reads as follows, ‘‘Dear Tremco Cat: I want to help 
make Maintenance more valuable to other Tremco Men—and to myself. So—here’s 
an item which I think will be interesting to the other fellows—and which is the kind 
of material I want to read in Maintenance.’’ This medium is designed as a two-way 
type of communication which promotes mutual understandings. 

The Employee's Manual, ‘‘Inside the Tremco Organization”’ is a detailed, compre- 
hensive description of things of interest and importance to employees. Sections on the 
Philosophy of Management, Personnel Policies, and Ways and Means or general 
office or factory practices provide the new and old employee with a ready reference to 
management thinking. Separate manuals for factory and office employees have been 
prepared. , 

Talks to Employees. At the annual picnic, the Christmas party, and at sales meet- 
ings the president discusses the economic condition of the company, presents its 
complete financial statement, describes plans for development and discusses recent 
improvements. A straight forward talk with no punches pulled provides periodic 
information of value in helping employees understand the management mind. 

Letters or Special Bulletins to Employees. When occasion demands, letters from the 
president or other executives are sent to all employees. These letters describe or 
explain a present policy or recent policy decision. These are frequent enough so that 
their arrival causes no alarm. 

Executive Contacts. The day-to-day relationships between superior and sub- 
ordinate are known to be of utmost importance. All supervisors, including executives, 
are expected to maintain friendly and sincere contacts with employees, so that confi- 
dence in management and management statements will be gained and maintained. 
It is here that a sincere attempt is made to cultivate and maintain two-way communi- 
Cation; it is known, however, that this is difficult to create and easy to destroy. The 
policy of complete honesty and straightforwardness in these superior-subordinate 
contacts is known to all employees. 

Special Meetings. Whenever there is need for imparting information to the entire 
group, special meetings are called. For example, the company had a cost of living plan 
which was suspended during the war because of War Labor Board wage rulings. As 
soon as it was possible to do so after the war, the employees were called together, 
the plan was explained in detail to all employees, questions were asked and answered. 
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Although these special meetings are infrequent, they serve as a supplement to other 
media and are part of the process of communication at Tremco. 

Orientation Program. Every three months, or as soon as six new employees have 
been employed, an orientation program is conducted. This program covers the 
history of Tremco, its personnel policies, what the company expects from the em- 
ployee, what the employee can expect from the company, departmental functions for 
all divisions, products, and the necessity for cooperation and teamwork. The con- 
ference method is used, so that discussion can be stimulated to the maximum. The 
relationship of the office, laboratory and factory to the field representatives or sales- 
men is given considerable emphasis, so that close cooperation between the field and 
the home office can be obtained. 

Management believes that good motivation and high morale are the product of 
employee understanding of the company. Confidence in management must be based 
upon knowledge; and knowledge can only be obtained by giving the employee access 
to company information. An informed employee tends to identify himself with his 
company; he uses the pronoun “‘we’’ instead of ‘‘they.’’ Morale is also based upon 
management understanding of its employees and it is management’s responsibility to 
make it possible for employees to express their ideas. 


MetTHODs FOR EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION 


The methods of employee communication with management are difficult to 
develop. Because of past experience, many employees are reluctant to talk to manage- 
ment or to discuss problems which might endanger their jobs or their possibilities of 
being promoted. This indicates the presence of fear and until the employees are con- 
vinced that the executives are sincere in their willingness to listen, their reluctance 
to talk is evident. The following methods are now in use, and the organization is still 
searching for better ways to ‘‘listen.”’ 

Periodic Interviews and Counseling Interviews. The Employees’ Manual, ‘‘Inside the 
Tremco Organization’’, contains a section on periodic interviews. The manual 
statement is as follows: 


‘It is recognized that members of the organization, particularly new ones 
getting settled in new jobs, often have questions or problems concerning 
their work or personal matters. Tremco sincerely wishes to offer whatever 
assistance it can in helping individuals work out such matters and make 
satisfactory, pleasant adjustments to their jobs and the organization as a 
whole, which in turn means that they can enjoy the day-to-day associa- 
tions with fellow employees and take full advantage of the opportunity for 
security and progress which Tremco provides. 

‘‘Although Tremco supervisors and executives are able and glad to assist 
in many situations, an individual sometimes has problems he does not wish 
to discuss with them and welcomes an opportunity to talk with someone 
who has special counseling training and experience in whom he can confide. 
Members of the Personnel Department, including our Personnel Advisor, 
are, therefore, available to an employee who wishes to discuss any matter 


as 
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with one of them. Such discussions are held confidential, if so requested by 
the employee. 


‘‘Since a new employee may be hesitant to ask for a special interview and 
may have only questions and problems he considers relatively unimportant, 
specific interviews are arranged for each new worker when he has been at 
Tremco about three months and again at the end of about six months. 
These interviews are conducted by the Personnel Director and provide a spe- 
cific opportunity for an individual to talk over with the person who em- 
ployed him many points about his job and the Tremco Organization.’’ 


If a good job is done on the initial periodic interviews at three months and six 
months, the groundwork is laid for employee use of this interview and counseling 
procedure to talk to management. This method is used not only with office and 
factory employees, but also with sales trainees who are attending the five-month 
factory training school. 

Evaluation Interview. Although this method of communication is best considered 
as an opportunity for discussion, it must be recognized that the discussion of an 
employee’s merit rating by his supervisor provides an excellent opportunity for the 
employee to “‘get many things off his chest’’ during the interview. A Periodic Prog- 
ress Report designed to compare the present job performance with the performance at 
the time of the previous rating is filled out for each employee at the end of the three, 
six, nine, and twelve months and semi-annually thereafter. In addition to their value 
in providing an opportunity for an employee to discuss privately with his supervisor 
how his performance has improved and how it can improve further, the supervisors 
find that the employees use these interviews as an opportunity to ‘‘evaluate manage- 
ment’’ and to discuss problems of interest to management. 

Suggestion System. In order to make a suggestion system work it must be ad- 
ministered so that each employee feels that his suggestion will receive prompt 
attention, fair treatment, adequate reward and proper personal recognition. The 
suggestion system is administered through a committee representing management 
and employees. The policy of rotating membership on the committee provides an 
opportunity for employee communication. Approximately one hundred suggestions 
a year are received. 

Employees’ Association. The Employees’ Association, an independent union 
recognized by the NLRB, provides an opportunity for the factory employees to 
convey their ideas to management. Ample opportunity is provided for individual or 
group ideas to receive attention by the appropriate management official. 

Grievance Procedure. The procedure for handling grievances lends itself to employee 
communication on those matters serious enough to be so classified. A clearly stated 
policy and procedure permits the employee to carry his own grievance through the 
successive levels or he may elect to be represented by the Grievance Committee of the 
Employees’ Association. The fact that the individual employee is encouraged to voice 
his grievance makes this line of communication of value to the employees. 

Attitude Questionnaires. To date the attitude survey has been used to obtain atti- 
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tudes and opinions about specific topics. Questions pertaining to such topics as the 
lunchroom or compulsory annual physical examinations have been asked and the 
answers used to guide management decisions. It is of interest to note that this method 
of encouraging employee communication is used in those instances where information 
obtained will be followed by management action. Because of this, each employee 
knows that his ideas and opinions will be used. 

Department Managers. It has been pointed out that the creation of small functional 
work units was one of the most important aspects of the lines of communication 
established at Tremco. The largest department has only nine members; the smallest 
has two full-time employees with occasional part-time help. Naturally a close rela- 
tionship exists between worker and department manager and between department 
manager and the next level of supervision. We find here the best and most effective 
medium for employees; the existence of an informal relationship with responsible 
supervisors. 


OpporRTUNITY FOR DiscussION 


An open discussion between supervisors and subordinates at all levels is the real 
basis of understanding. Perhaps no other policy at Tremco is administered as thor- 
oughly as the policy of ‘‘talking things through.”’ It would be false to give the 
impression that agreement is always reached. It would be true to state than an 
attempt is made to continue discussions until an understanding of each other’s point 
of view is reached. Opportunity for discussion is provided in the following ways: 

Department Managers General Meeting. These meetings, held three times a year and 
more often if necessary, bring together the department managers from both factory 
and office. Representative employees are invited to attend. Dinner is served in the 
factory lunchroom and this is followed by a forum type meeting. Although a formal 
agenda is prepared, it by no means limits the areas of discussion. The discussion 
makes it possible for both the factory and office department managers to express 
their views, their interpretation of their employees’ views and for management to 
express its view. Sometimes a conflict in interest between factory and office employees 
occurs and discussion may become quite heated. Everyone recognizes the value of 
these discussion opportunities and since employees, department managers and execu- 
tives attend, opportunity for broad understanding is provided. From these meetings 
an appreciation of each other’s problems is gained and teamwork is promoted. The 
company recognizes that the small functional departments form the nucleus for 
discussion, as well as the basis for employee-to-management communication lines. 

Factory Department Managers Meeting. Once a month the director of manufactur- 
ing, the plant superintendent and the personnel manager meet with the factory de- 
partment managers. These meetings grew out of a need to discuss the many problems 
of interest to all. Such matters as bonus, plant contests, safety rules and violation of 
rules are discussed thoroughly. These meetings provide an opportunity to bring out 
the serious problems discovered in the counseling interviews without violating the 
confidence of the employee. 
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Office Department Managers Meeting. The controller, office manager and the person- 
nel manager meet monthly with the office department managers to discuss problems 
occurring in the office. The factory department managers meetings were begun first 
and their success was in part responsible for the office meetings. Here again, an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of any problems advanced by management, department managers 
and employees is provided. 

Counseling Interviews. An examination of the confidential notes in the files of the 
personnel advisors shows that these interviews function as discussion areas. The 
desire to ‘‘talk things over,’’ whether it is about education, home or work is demon- 
strated in these interviews. The fact that not one, but several counseling sources are 
available promotes the use of this medium. 

Sales Managers Advisory Committee. Meetings of this committee are attended by the 
president, sales manager, assistant sales mangers, director of sales employment and 
training, director of manufacturing, associate director of research, treasurer, 
personnel director and personnel advisor. In addition, all persons in a supervisory 
capacity who work with the sales department attend the three meetings held each 
year whenever possible. The agenda covers all aspects of sales and merchandising, 
including pricing, personnel selection, personnel training, group sales conferences, 
research and all policies dealing with sales and salesmen. These meetings have been 
invaluable in presenting points of view, providing opportunity for discussion, co- 
ordinating sales, production, research and office divisions and in promoting 
teamwork. 

Group Conferences for Salesmen. Although these conferences are designed to provide 
refresher training and to help salesmen shift from one type of seasonal selling (outside 
maintenance) to another (inside maintenance) and vice versa, it should be noted that 
the use of the conference method promotes discussion. Using the statistical index of 
participation in discussion originated by Watren G. Findley and James E. Greene 
of the Air University, it was discovered that the conference had an index of 85, which 
indicates an above average, well-balanced discussion. 

Maintenance Specialist in Training Advisory Committee. At the present time this 
company is recruiting and training young men for the ultimate job of senior salesmen 
or representatives. This program, begun before the war, has been reinstated and is 
receiving top management support. The committee brings staff members together to 
deal with the many problems of recruitment, training and sales personnel administra- 
tion, which must be solved if the program is to enjoy maximum success. Again, the 
process of discussion permits top management to ‘‘listen’’ to subordinates and to 
coordinate the ideas of the various persons involved. 

Personnel Advisory Committee. Matters which affect all should be considered by all. 
The personnel policies are the result of thorough discussion by representatives of 
sales, manufacturing, research and office personnel. All policies are discussed, agreed 
upon if at all possible, understood, and then put into effect. 

Committee Structure. Insofar as possible, committees are used to work in those 
areas where they can be effective. Committees for the lunchroom, suggestion system, 
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employees’ fund, safety, Christmas party and annual picnic are composed primarily 
of employees with one management representative. These provide an opportunity for 
management-employee contact which promotes acquaintance and understanding. 


SUMMARY 


The media mentioned above are found in similar form in many organizations. 
Some companies, however, perhaps have been too busy either to talk or listen to 
employees, to say nothing about providing opportunity for discussion. The important 
aspect of this communication program is its proven usefulness in the maintenance of 
understanding between superior and subordinate at all levels. It is also designed to 
provide adequate opportunity for all major divisions of the company to inform other 
divisions about their activities. 

The lessons learned in the field of employee communication are these: 

1. As soon as management decides to keep employees informed about all aspects 
of company activity that may be of interest to employees it discovers many available 
means of doing so. 

2. The decision to ‘“‘listen’’ to employees must be followed by the creation of 
opportunities for employees, either individually or collectively, to communicate with 
all levels of management. 

3. One-way lines of communication are only part of the answer to employer- 
employee and superior-subordinate understanding. Opportunity for discussion is the 
key to the creation of relationships which result in good adjustment of employees to 
their work and to their company. 

4. Management has much to gain through setting up horizontal lines of com- 
munication. Sales, production, research and office must be aware of and understand 
each other’s problems in order to have cooperation and teamwork. Keeping each 
other informed is a management responsibility that falls in the field of com- 
munication. 

5. A company is a dynamic institution; positive attention and continual en- 
couragement are required, in order to keep everyone up-to-date. 

The Tremco Manufacturing Company has learned that an informed employee is 
a person who has a strong identity with the company. It has also learned that an 
informed supervisor is a more effective leader. Talking things through is often time- 
consuming, but it is always time well spent. 








Foremen will be better foremen if they have a 
hand in developing the rules and policies that 











































ly govern the actions of all employees. The author 
a believes that too many organizations overlook 
this means of increasing foremen’s morale. 
1 Foremen Should Participate in 
nt : 
«| Policy Formation 
to 
ner 
oii By Ricoarp F. Dean, New York State School 
ble of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University 
of NE cannot consider the duties and problems of foremen without reaching the 
ith conclusion that they are really an integral part of management. It is the 
foremen who are the first point of management contact and make the first 
yct- | management decisions on all matters relating to the employees under their direction. 
the In many cases we find that they have full authority to approve or disapprove the 
Sf0 } hiring, to supervise the work, to make work assignments, and to initiate wage 
increases, transfers, and promotions of the employees under their supervision. We find 
om | that they are also directly responsible for the efficiency and safety of their group and 
and have full authority, when necessary, to take immediate disciplinary action for viola- 
ach F tion of shop rules and for other improper conduct of the employees they supervise. 
om | This is fine as far as it goes. But does it go far enough? What part do these men play 
in determining the policies that govern the relations between management and the 
© FT employees with whom they are in such close contact? 
It is in the area of policy formation that we find a different story. Here we 
ce® | discover that the emphasis is usually only on making sure that all matters of company 
pie policy are explained to foremen before they are announced to the employees; that 


foremen should be advised beforehand of all changes in company policy; that all pre- 
cautions should be taken to make certain that foremen do not get policy information 
via the grapevine or the shop steward, etc. Why should this be true? Should not these 
men who carry out such important management functions participate in the formula- 
tion of policy? What better men than the foremen can determine whether or not: 


1. There is company-wide understanding and acceptance of the policies? 

2. The channels of communication are kept open for the hearing of griev- 
ances? 

3. The goals of the policies are attainable in practice? 

4. The policies are being lived up to? 


gi 
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Let ForEMen HELP 


It is the foremen who live in daily contact with the men for whom the policies 
are made. Consequently it would appear that these are the logical men to participate 
in the policy formation. Many companies feel that they have taken a big step forward 
once they have reduced their policies to writing and seen to it that the foremen are 
kept advised of any changes. It is true that they have, but if it is unilateral policies 
that have been reduced to writing, they are not sufficient. How can foremen be ex- 
pected to have a full understanding of, give their support to, or show an interest in 
policies on which their comments, criticisms, suggestions, and prior approval have 
not been sought? 

What better way could there be of determining whether or not the policies are 
understood, attainable in practice, or accepted and lived uf to by all members of the 
organization than by permitting the foremen to have a voice in their formation? 
What better men than the foremen can insure that criticisms and ideas from any em- 
ployee of the organization will reach the policy-forming group, so that it can gaina 
wider and more intelligent consideration of needed changes in policy, and so that 
active participation may be obtained by all in changes of policy as well as in the 
initial formulation? Could there be any better way of letting foremen know that 
they really are an integral part of management than by letting them participate in 
this most important of managerial duties? Perhaps more important in this period of 
industrial strife is the question, ‘‘Is there any better way of promoting good em- 
ployee relations than by letting the workers know that the men who know them 
best and to whom they make their complaints and look for the answers to their ques- 
tions can see to it that their ‘criticisms and ideas are reflected in company policy? 
If the answers to these questions are ‘“No,’’ and it would appear that this can be the 
only correct answer, what can be done about the matter? 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to give a formula as to how any 
particular concern can handle this problem, for that would be impossible. That is a 
matter which each individual concern must work out for itself. The main purpose 
of this article is to bring to light, and to create thought on, a matter which is begging 
for attention. If this article only starts constructive thinking on how foremen can 
further aid management in creating better employee relations through participation 
in policy formation, it will have served its purpose. 


THERE ArE Many Ways 


The method of giving foremen participation in policy formulation is a mattet 
for each concern to decide for itself. Attitude surveys conducted among foremen have 
shown, however, that many foremen do not consider themselves a part of manage- 
ment, and a number of companies are concerned about how to remedy this situation. 
The following are examples of how a few concerns are meeting the problem: 

A large textile company has a policy council composed of representatives of 
foremen which meets regularly to discuss the policies of the company and the changes 
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that should be made in them. In addition, the company has a policy committee of 
fifteen members, composed of the Vice-President of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
supervisors, and foremen. The Vice-President of Industrial and Labor Relations, as 
chairman and permanent member of this board, has authority to pass on policy in 
nine out of ten cases. The other members of the board rotate every six months. This 
board, which must pass on all policy, meets one-half day every month and constantly 
evaluates the personnel policy of the company and develops new policy. The minutes 
of each board meeting are distributed to all supervisors, who discuss them with the 
employees. In addition, they have as a member of the board a man who does nothing 
but audit personnel policy. He keeps in constant touch with all superintendents, 
foremen, and staff people and determines whether or not the policy is working, and if 
not, why not. He arranges the program of the board and is responsible for seeing that 
the policy manual is kept current and that policy is being communicated to all 
concerned. 

Another concern has a policy committee consisting of the personnel officer, high- 
ranking executives, and foremen. This committee functions in an advisory capacity, 
submitting its recommendations and suggestions to the chief executive, and through 
him to the board of directors whenever necessary. 

In other concerns there is a trend to get away from the old style of foremen train- 
ing classes and to place more emphasis on management information sessions in which 
foremen can participate in discussions of policy matters. Many places would find 
none of these methods suitable to their organizational structure. However, if there is 
a will to do it, a way can be found to tap this great potential source of creating good 
employee relations. Organizations that have given their foremen participation in 
policy formation have found that it has ‘‘paid off’ in better employee relations and 
higher morale among foremen. 





The Hartford County (Connecticut) Industrial 
Relations Society was the winner of the Third 
Prize in the contest for the best program of such 
an organization. Their problem was a little dif- 
ferent than that of the big-city organization but 
they have solved it to the satisfaction of the 
membership. 


The Hartford County 
Industrial Relations Society 


industrial relations, or human relations problems, one must have definite ob- 

jectives in mind which will bring together theory and practice and which will 
take into consideration the varied special interests of the group. The membership of 
such an association might be limited to only fifty persons, as in the organization 
described below, or it might be as large as one or two hundred members, depending 
upon the area covered and the qualifications for membership. In the group whose 
program is outlined here, the chief qualification for election to membership is a 
position equivalent to that of director or head of a personnel or labor relations 


department. This organization is The Hartford County Industrial Relations Society. 
Three main objectives are the guide-posts of this organization: first, to aid and 


assist members in the attainment of self-improvement by research and exchange of 
information; second, to develop such services as members may request and to engage 
in any activities which the membership deems necessary; third, to help maintain 
high standards in the field of personnel work. 

In addition to these three main objectives, there are three specific ways of carry- 
ing out the aims of the organization. First of all, a program of monthly meetings 
must be developed which should be both informative and interesting to the mem- 
bership. Second, greater cooperation between industry and education in regard to 
personnel practice and theory should be encouraged. Third, the distribution and 
circulation of worthwhile material related to the field should be promoted. 


I ORGANIZING any program for a county-wide group interested in personnel, 


Types oF MEETINGS 


The first meeting for an organization of this type should be a closed membership 
meeting in which various research projects should be discussed. At this time a topic 
can be selected for study and for the gathering of data for the ensuing year, with 
eventual publication before the final meeting. Such a project entitled ‘‘A Survey of 
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Personnel Policies and Practices in Hartford County Manufacturing Plants’’ was 
actually selected, completed, and published by the Hartford group as a part of its 
1946-47 program. 

The first open meeting could deal with labor or industrial relations problems, 
trends in collective bargaining, or recent labor legislation. If both sides of the issue 
are presented, or if a labor as well as a management representative is chosen to speak, 
a more stimulating and worthwhile meeting will result. If it is felt that one speaker is 
preferable to a panel of two or more, someone representing the union point of view 
should be selected rather than a management representative. A comparison of the 
interest evoked by three personnel directors who spoke on ‘‘Labor Relations in the 
Hartford Area’’ and that which followed the discussion of ‘‘Labor’s Stake in Wage 
Incentives’’ by Solomon Barkin, Research Director of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, revealed that more enthusiasm was produced by one labor representative 
than by three management speakers. Of course, as far as stimulating interest is con- 
cerned, the law of diminishing returns begins to operate with the increase in the 
number of speakers, especially if those speakers are on the same side of the fence and 
are strictly local talent. 

The third meeting of the Hartford County Industrial Relations Society was con- 
cerned with ‘‘Social Factors in Technological Change.’’ Dr. George F. Lombard, 
Associate Professor of Human Relations at Harvard University discussed the meaning 
of “Technological Change’ and its effect upon society at the present time. He pointed 
out that management’s present efforts to increase efficiency and reduce costs by the 
introduction of new technological methods had resulted in the creation of social 
problems, particularly in regard to the older employee. This is becoming more acute 
with the introduction of higher-speed machines and with constantly advancing 
labor costs. 


A Lasor Union SPEAKER 


Mr. Solomon Barkin’s discussion of ‘‘Labor’s Stake in Wage Incentives,’’ al- 
ready mentioned revolved about the present day ‘‘see-saw’’ of take home pay vs. 
production efficiency. He revealed quite frankly the tug-of-war in the union leader's 
mind who sincerely wants to help his members obtain higher wages but who knows 
that incentives will show up and embarrass inefficient members. There are many 
capable union leaders who are quite willing to ‘‘take down their hair’’ and to discuss 
the mutual problems of labor and management without the bias, prejudice, and 
propaganda that is thrown out for their members or for public consumption. A 
meeting of this type is both interesting and stimulating. 

The fifth meeting of the series was devoted to ““The Religious Approach to 
Labor Relations.’’ There are many pious, church-going folk who believe that 
religion (or its clergy) should not meddle in the mud and materialism of the in- 
dustrial world; and there are just as many, maybe more, business men who would 
utter a fervent amen to that sentiment. But the religion of business, its ethics, 
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morals, ideals, scruples, or lack of them, is very definitely the business of religion. 
Religion cannot exist in an economic and social vacuum. On the other hand, the 
militant support of organized labor by many churches of almost every denomination 
and by uninformed and unrealistic clergymen has been a source of irritation to many 
honest, upright business men, who have given generously of their time and money 
and influence to win friends and support for the church and its activities. These were 
some of the ideas presented by a panel of four speakers, consisting of a Protestant 
clergyman, a Catholic priest, a Jewish Rabbi, and the Chairman of The Laymen’s 
Movement. 

From a religious theme to the ‘‘Responsibility of the Press in Labor Relations’’ 
is almost like going from the sublime to the ridiculous, but labor relations today runs 
the whole gamut of human activities and emotions. The press supposedly holds the 
mirror up to nature but some people feel that this mirror is as distorted as those in the 
‘‘Fun House’’ at the local amusement park. However, it is trite but true that the 
power to the press for good or evil is tremendous. Nevertheless, freedom of the press 
is basic for the American way of life or for any liberty-loving people. When any man 
or government completely controls the press, as was true in Germany and Italy both 
before and during the war and is true in Russia today, such newspapers degenerate 
into mere propaganda organs. But responsibility goes hand in hand with freedom. 
Some newspapers sacrifice their responsibility for reporting the news accurately and 
truthfully in order to appeal to the sensationalism demanded by the masses. This 
unfortunate condition has been especially noticeable in the reporting of labor-manage- 
ment news. Truth may not have been crushed to earth, but it has been frequently 
highly colored or discolored. Perhaps management has only itself to blame if labor 
makes all the headlines and gets all the sympathy. When labor comes out with a 
blaring half truth, like the Nathan report, it makes the front page. When manage- 
ment comes out with a sound, logical rebuttal, it makes the obituary page. Manage- 
ment has often been pictured as the big bad wolf of Wall Street, and labor as little 
Red Riding Hood. Only lately have our newspapers lifted the hood to find little 
Red Communism hiding there. The panel that discussed this subject consisted of two 
local editors and a newspaperman from New York. 


ForREMAN TRAINING IN LaBoR RELATIONS 


Mr. George A. Jacoby, Director of Service Activities of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, spoke to the group on the very important subject ‘‘Foreman Training in Labor 
Relations.’’ In the past, foremen were trained to discover and to adjust or repaif 
defects and breakdowns in machines. But as to how to ease the frictions, maladjust- 
ments, or breakdowns of human beings we have hardly scratched the surface. Labor 
relations is a comparatively new field, a highly specialized field of human relations. 
No four-lane concrete super-highway has yet been constructed in this jungle land. 


In the next few years our economic prosperity may well depend on what happens in | 


labor relations, not in negotiations between top executives and labor leaders but 
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between first-line supervision and workers. The major problems of labor relations lie 
right there, at the very roots of industrial organization. As Mr. Sloan, Chairman of 
the Board of General Motors, said in August, 1944, ‘I believe all can do a better job 
if better informed.’ He was speaking of personnel relations, and the job of the fore- 
man is primarily a personnel job. Without adequate training in labor relations, a 
foreman can do more harm than good, no matter how much he may know about 
machines and production. This subject produced an interesting question-and-answer 
period on what the well-trained foreman should know and what were the main 
objectives of his job. 

‘Psychological and Aptitude Testing’’ was the subject of an address by Dr. 
Charles D. Flory, which subject had only a limited appeal, inasmuch as not many 
plants have adopted this method of measuring employes. Skepticism concerning its 
value and effectiveness was quite evident. However, as a supplementary means of 
placement, some progressive, forward-looking industries are finding psychological 
and aptitude testing extremely useful. It takes a good speaker with a flare for show- 
manship to present this subject effectively. Under the right conditions it can provoke 
a rapid-fire exchange of ideas. 

The final meeting was devoted to the election of officers and to entertainment. 


Metuop or HANDLING MEETINGS 


A complete year’s program should be set up in advance and sent to all members 
so that they can plan to be present. Arrangements should be made to secure good 
speakers, and a meeting place should be selected. It is highly desirable to hold all 
meetings at the same place as a stabilizing factor. Each month's program should be 
headed by a title that not only explains clearly the subject to be discussed but also 
stimulates and arouses curiosity by its phrasing as indicated in the sample program 
hereafter. A different chairman or toastmaster should take charge of each program, 
partly to lighten the burden for any one individual but also to divide the responsi- 
bility and get as many members into active participation as possible. 

A week or ten days before each meeting a printed program for that particular 
session should be sent to each member. A biographical sketch of the speaker or 
speakers should be included together with a brief explanation of the importance and 
timeliness of the subject. A day or two before the meeting, an announcement should 
be sent to various newspapers in the area, and one or two papers might be asked to 
“cover’’ the session if the subject is of sufficiently popular interest to warrant it. 

Such a program should not only be highly successful but actually was a tre- 
mendous success, since this method and outline are essentially a reproduction in 
sketchy form of what was done by the Hartford County Industrial Relations Society 
during 1946-47. 
































This survey was conducted in order to find out 
how many of the 1,960,733 employees of a group 
of companies were covered by typical benefit 
programs. The survey was made by an organiza- 
tion specially equipped for this kind of study. 


A Survey of Employee 
Benefit Plans 


By Cart W. Strow, 
Research Council for Economic Security 


worker. The growth of the wage system and urban ways of living have accen- 

tuated feelings of insecurity. Individual thrift and saving, investment and 
property, together with some forms of insurance, have been the traditional resources 
for economic protection in the United States. However, these methods are not con- | 
sidered adequate today. 

The chief threats to economic security arise from such crises as old age and 
retirement, unemployment, death of the breadwinner, accident, sickness and dis- 
ability. They may occasion such financial losses and catastrophic expenditures as to 
endanger the self-support of the individual and the family. The principal organized 
and institutional protection against these economic hazards at the present time are 
along two lines: (1) government programs, largely in the form of social insurance, 
and (2) employee benefit plans, organized among the employees of industrial, com- 
mercial and other establishments. 

This paper concerns itself with only the second line of attack, i.e. voluntary 
programs. As an institution, the employee benefit plan has a history of more thana 
century in this country. It has been used by both employers and workers. The period 
of the last fifteen years has seen a tremendous growth of employee benefit plans. 
Our recent surveys indicate that about 60 percent of present programs have beet 
established since 1940 and about 75 percent since 1935. 


‘= desire for security is one of the chief drives in the behavior of the modern 





SuRVEYs IN S1x METROPOLITAN AREAS 





Because of the recent growth of employee benefit plans the Research Council for 
Economic Security of Chicago in 1948 undertook surveys of the prevalence and 
coverage of employee benefit plans in the major metropolitan areas of the United 
States. Data were obtained by mailing questionnaires to samples of firms in the six 
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areas of Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. Employers were asked to report the existence of any of the following pro- 
grams: life insurance, retirement systems, prepaid hospitalization, prepaid surgical 
benefits, prepaid medical care (beyond hospitalization and surgery), organized cash 
sickness benefits, and paid sick leave. The samples were made by taking all known 
firms employing 100 or more plus a representative number of small firms selected by 
chance. The combined samples of the six cities totaled 10,248 firms, of which 3,965, 
or 38.7 percent, returned completed questionnaires. Employees of the responding 
firms numbered 1,960,773. So far as numbers of employees are concerned, the samples 
were fairly representative of the labor force but there was some bias with respect to 
responding employers since those with plans were more prone to reply. 


EmpLoYveEE BENEFIT PLANS 


The coverage of employees was found to vary a great deal among the various 
types of benefit plans. The following table gives the total number covered in all six 


areas, together with the percentages of the 1,960,773 employees in the responding 
firms covered by each kind of plan. 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
TYPE OF PLAN COVERED COVERED 
EE ne rer ae 1,498 ,008 76.4 
a 781 ,310 39.8 
Prepaid hospitalization..................... 1,406 ,624 71.7 
ich bn e4 Nias eee ie heme 949 ,874 48.4 
PUN TRIE GOP. gw. we ee ccesscuee. 128 ,884 6.6 
Organized cash sickness................. elon I , IOI ,223 56.2 
chs. is cake nite eke Keene eKeks 431 ,623 22.0 
All disability compensation................. 1,219,975 62.2 


Live insurance plans—almost entirely consisting of group plans—have the 


highest coverage, with prepaid hospitalization next. Prepaid surgical programs 
show considerable development although not as extensive as prepaid hospitalization. 


Pension-retirement systems do not have a high coverage, largely because of de- 
pendence in this field upon Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance. The lowest 
coverage is found in the case of prepaid medical care, due to its recent development 
and the question of whether to include it with industrial group plans. Paid sick leave 
and organized cash sickness programs protect against the same hazard, non-occu- 
pational disability, and are generally used as complementary or alternative plans. 
This survey sought to eliminate duplication in counting coverage between these two 
and accordingly counted those employees having definite protection under one or the 
other of the two plans. The results are given on the bottom line of the table under the 
title of ‘‘All Disability Compensation.”’ 

The larger firms with 500 or more employees are twice as likely to have employee 
benefit plans as those with less than 100. The finance, transportation, and manu- 
facturing industries show the highest percentages of coverage among all industry 
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groups. Salaried employees are covered to a greater extent than wage-earners, the 
largest differences being in pension-retirement plans and in paid sick leave. The firm 
bears more of the cost of benefits under life insurance, pension-retirement, prepaid 
medical care, organized cash sickness plans, and paid sick leave while the employee 
bears more under prepaid hospitalization and surgical benefits. 

It should be pointed out that the percentages of coverage given in the table are 
for only the firms replying in this survey. If estimates of coverage for the total em- 
ployment in these six metropolitan areas are desired, discounts should be made from 
the figures given in the table to allow for bias. A reduction of around 20 to 25 per- 
cent would seem reasonable. The results from these surveys are for the midwest 
region of the United States. The coverage of workers under some of the employee 
benefit plans would be higher in the eastern and Pacific coast states. 

This investigation shows employee benefit plans to have reached such stature as 
to be designated a major movement in the industrial and economic world. Their 
future status and roles should be considered from both the standpoint of industrial 
relations and of national policy. Considerable study along this line is being made by 
business executives, carriers of the plans, personnel directors, and students of in- 


dustrial relations. Already, many problems have appeared. A few of these will be 
given in the ensuing section. 


PROBLEMS 


The future of employee benefit plans. It is possible that these plans may become so 
common as to provide adequate protection against those economic hazards not now 
covered by social insurance. This could be accomplished by the establishment of new 
plans and by increased enrollment under those now in existence. If governmental 
social security is extended into all fields, voluntary plans will become largely 
supplementary. 

The inclusion of employees of small firms. Many small establishments feel no need for 
a program. There are also many obstacles to the formation of group plans where 
there is only a handful of employees. 

The arrangement of fair and workable terms in the plan. These problems concern the 
amount and nature of the benefit, conditions of eligibility, type of carrier, control of 
administration and the like. 

Coordination with wholesome mobility of labor. Some plans tend to tie the worker to 
his present employment. If the employee changes jobs, which may be to his ad- 
vantage, he may lose potential benefits or not be immediately eligible at his new 
place of employment. 

Placing the financial cost of the program. Under present plans, there are varied 
practices. Whether the employer or employee should bear the cost may depend upon 
the type of benefit. It may be easy to settle upon the immediate payer but it is a more 
difficult problem to determine the sharing of the cost. 

Relation to collective bargaining. Is it to the best interest of all concerned to settle 
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upon the scope, and especially the financing, of employee benefit plans through labor- 
management bargaining? Often the benefits are considered as a variety of wages or 
conditions of work. However, if they become subject to the changing fortunes of 
collective bargaining, the levels of benefits as well as the existence of the plans will 
depend upon the ups and downs in the bargaining strength of either labor or 
management. 

The scale of benefits sufficient to provide adequate economic security. Each type of em- 
ployee benefit plan must be examined by itself in settling this problem. Some of the 
strongest conflict will arise around this issue. 

The effects of employee benefit plans upon industrial morale and productivity. A common 
claim is that the protection assured to the worker will so reduce his fear of in- 
security as to make him more satisfied and more productive. How far this may be 
true has not been determined. There is opportunity for careful measurement to throw 
light upon this problem. 

The relation of the structure of employee benefit plans to competitive market conditions. 
The problem is one of whether the cost of benefits may run up against competitive 
conditions faced by individual firms. The most difficult problem is the fate of em- 
ployee benefit plans among marginal firms. 

The structure of benefits and the economic organization. How much of the national 
product can be given to benefits of this character? A high level of benefits may in- 
crease purchasing power of workers and call for consumption goods. This may 
divert from saving and investment. The problem is how to settle upon a proper 
quantitative relation of benefits to production. 








Excessive turnover is expensive and disturbing to 
an organization. The author describes here the cor- 
rect way to calculate turnover and gives practical 
suggestions about reducing it. 


Reducing Labor Turnover 


By JoszpH F. Waters, 
The Personnel Institute 


URNOVER of personnel is serious and costly but surprisingly enough, a great 

many business firms have not given it the study and consideration it deserves. 

We propose to offer here a method of attack on the problem. One firm esti- 
mates that it costs them some $300 to hire a new employee and get him to a point of 
satisfactory productivity, on an ordinary machine operation job in their plant. 
When you take into account all of the factors that enter into the situation, this 
figure seems reasonable. 

Consider the time and money spent recruiting applicants for the job. Then 
consider the amount of your valuable time it takes to screen and interview these 
applicants and select one for the job. Perhaps you maintain an expensive personnel 
department for this purpose. Then, even for relatively routine jobs, training costs 
run high and the new employee is not very productive for the first several weeks on 
on the job. Finally, a portion of the time of your entire supervisory system is devoted 
to the new employee, and part of the overhead of the company should be allocated to 
the space, tools, and facilities he uses. The mere act of entering his name in various 
company records takes a good deal of somebody's time; and time is money in modern 
business. Add the new employee’s salary to all of this, and the result will surprise 
you. 

A careful study of turnover would seem to be desirable in order to find the 
WHAT, the HOW, and the WHY of it. WHAT is the amount of our turnover; 
HOW (in what departments and classifications of personnel) is it happening; and 
WHY is it happening? If we can find answers to those questions, we can devise the 
necessary means of controlling and reducing turnover. 


Wuat Is Your TurNover? 


The calculation of turnover may seem a simple matter. Merely divide the number 
of replacements during a given period of time, by the total number of personnel on 
the payroll, and there you are. But what is a replacement? Is it a person who is hired 
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or a person who is let go? In periods of company expansion, more people will be 
hired than let go; and in periods of company contraction, more people will be let go 
than are hired. So which number should you use; the number of new employees or 
the number of terminations? Also, the total number of people on the payroll varies 
from time to time; what figure should you use for that? How about part-time help? 
Should their comings and goings be classified as turnover? You see, the matter is more 
involved than appears on the surface. 

The following method of calculating turnover is workable and practical. We 
recommend that you adapt it to your needs and set up a definite schedule of monthly 
or quarterly reports of the turnover in your organization. The net turnover rate is 


defined as the number of replacements per 100 workers in the average working force, 
and the basic formula is: 


T= 


ha 0 


@) 


where T = net turnover rate, expressed as per cent 
F = average working force 
R = number of replacements 


The average working force, F in the above formula, is found by the following 
formula: 


F- hth 





k @) 
where F = average working force 

F, = number on the payroll at the beginning of the period 

F, = number on the payroll at the end of the period 


Thus if you are calculating the average working force for the month of July, add 
the number of people on the payroll on June 30 to the number of people on the pay- 
roll on July 31, and divide by two. In periods of company expansion R will be the 
number of separations. In times of company contraction R will be the number 
hired. In all cases, R is the smaller of the two figures. 

This definition of the net turnover rate avoids the difficulties involved in an 
attempt to compute turnover on the basis of hires or separations alone. You can 
apply it to any department in your organization separately, or to the entire or- 
ganization. It can be used as an index of personnel unrest or dissatisfaction. If we 
leave out of the formula those people who have left for unavoidable reasons (death, 
disability, child birth, retirement, etc.) we can derive a figure which will locate the 
company’s ‘‘hot spots’’; those jobs or departments where turnover is high due to 
correctable factors, such as mismanagement or other poor personnel conditions. 
This formula is as follows: 


Se — “ G) 
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Where T, 


turnover due to personnel unrest 
number of unavoidable separations 


a 
Il 


UsING THE FoRMULA 


Thus, you see that you can change or limit the basic turnover formula to suit 
your particular purposes. If you want a figure which expresses the amount of turn- 
over that is due to hiring incompetent personnel, merely put into the numerator of 
the formula the number of people who were discharged for reasons of incompetence. 
And so on. The possible variations of the formula are practically endless. If your 
organization employs a relatively large number of part-time employees, it will 
probably be desirable to compute their turnover rates separately. The fact that they 
come and go when the situations call for it, may give a false impression of the total 
turnover situation. 


Fic. I. Report of Turnover 


Ae Se Ree hoes onan es Heo eseeunss 
Se et ee ere ree ee ee 
Ee One ee ee ere Tr Te 
NE SEN 555 Shai dtnawaie see rere een 
1. Number of personnel on payroll this month. 
IE 55h onescasinn wees bekek ket bse (ue geek sadenusas ————F, 
EE eT eT reer eT eee Teer Tee Tee 
C. Average for this month 
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2. Number of separations this month. 

. Unavoidable quits (died, retired, etc.) 
. All other quits 
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. Discharged 
Total number of separations 
3. Number of Additions to work force 
a. New hires 
b. Rehire of previous employees 
c. Interdepartmental transfers 
d. Total number of accessions 


moarnoee 


SOSH SS VSS SESHE HE SHE PE SEK SOHKEHERE CHEE P OOD SHORE HOHE HOH OS HES 
PSP EASHDE DEKE CHOSE CEEHMEPAECRHE TSE CARB AT OGG OD 


There are two varieties of part-time help: a group of “‘regulars’’ who are on 
call to work when necessary; and a group of ‘‘irregulars’’ who are put to work during 
a rush period, are laid off when it is over, and are never re-employed. This first 
group might logically be treated as regular personnel with erratic hours or days of 
work, their comings and goings not being regarded as accessions or separations. 
Nevertheless, their turnover rate is bound to be greater than that of regular personnel, 
and there will be many cases when it is desirable to compute their turnover rate 
separately from the overall turnover rate. For instance, if you wish to compare your 
turnover rate with that of another company which employes considerably fewer 
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part-time personnel than you do, do not include part-time personnel in your 
calculation. 

It is apparent that, in using the above formulas, you have to have an abundance 
of accurate information. In order to accumulate such information, it will be neces- 
sary to devise a turnover report form, which contains all of the information you need. 
If your organization is a large one, each department head should be required to fill 
out such a form monthly, unless you have a personnel department which takes care 
of such matters. A sample turnover report form is shown in Fig. I. The foregoing 
procedure will give you an accurate picture of the WHAT and the HOW of your 
turnover problem; it will show you how much turnover you have, and in what 
departments it occurs. With a monthly report of turnover being prepared by each 
department, you will know quite definitely what the situation is, in less than a 
year’s time. You will also know how much money turnover is costing your firm. 


Wuat Causes TURNOVER 


Now let us look into the WHY of the situation, in order that we may take the 
necessary steps to correct it. Why are people quitting; why are they being discharged? 
What are the underlying reasons for your turnover? The regular use of ‘‘exit inter- 
views’’ will answer these questions for you. If you do not already conduct exit 
interviews with all terminated personnel, by all means begin to do it. It is through 
the exit interview that you get at the WHY of turnover. An exit interview is merely 
an interview with the terminated employee. To be effective, it should be conducted 
by an executive of the firm; the general manager, or the personnel manager. Its 
primary purpose is to establish clearly the reason for the termination of the employee. 
Its secondary purpose is to promote personnel relations and public relations. 

Exit interviews should be held even with discharged employees. These people 
have their side of the story to tell, and can often point out significant facts about 
your firm and its policies that may have escaped your notice. Furthermore, they and 
their friends may be potential purchasers of your company’s products or their friends 
may be potential good employees for you. In any case, you want them to say good 
things rather than bad things about your organization after they have left. In the 
exit interview, then, your job is to sell the departing employee as thoroughly as 
possible on the company, its policies, and its products. If the terminated employee 
feels that he has been fairly treated and is given a good chance to tell his side of the 
story to an executive of the company, he is bound to become a walking advertisement 
for your firm. Needless to say, the exit interview must be skillfully handled. 


Exit INTERVIEWS 


It is also necessary that careful records be kept of such exit interviews. Such 
records are accumulated day by day, and supply some of the raw material for the 
report of turnover previously discussed. After a period of time, a study may be made 
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to determine why people are leaving, to get at the nature of the difficulty. Perhaps 
your competitors are paying higher wages than you are; perhaps your plant facilities 
are below standard; perhaps company policy is at fault; and perhaps you have a 
certain foreman or supervisor that no one can get along with who is the cause of the 
turnover in that department. Or perhaps you are not careful enough in the screening 
and selection of new personnel. Once the problem has been clearly defined you can 
begin to take the necessary remedial steps. Fig. II shows a sample exit interview 
record form. The first half of this Exit Interview report form should be filled out 
before the interview is held. It can be filled out by the employee's immediate super- 
visor, or the employee’s personnel records may yield most of the necessary infor- 
mation. In any case, be sure to get the company’s side of the story before you conduct 
this interview. 


Fic. Il. Exit interview 


hc svecioteG each teraeeeathwses Date hived........ Present date...... 
eer rere ikieheonk beanees eee  aeeer 
Other jobs held in company 
Screening Interview results 
Aptitude Test Scores 
i a eh ee retin Ba line EN wine nein waa dia gat ede waa patawh 
Reason for leaving, as stated by employee’s immediate superior 


ee ee ee ea ee en a ee ee a a ne a a eee ee we ee ee ee oe ae ee eee at re eer ee ee eee 


TURP eat ORCL Cee eee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee eo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 2 2 ee ae a ee oe ee ee a ee ee ee 


Does he have a new job?........ ee ee ee ere ne ee eee 
dh d iain A Gin Sane kind ORME RRS SUE ee aren er ade 
Would he work here again?........ Same job?........ Same dep’t......... Same Supt... .. 
Would he advise his friends to work here?........ WEE. wa denckwaveeareciaeteuees 
Would you rehire him?........ | Ce nee re ey ar 
What suggestions or criticisms can he make on working conditions, salary scales, company 
policies, employee facilities, supervision, training, promotion policy, etc................. 
ee eee rere ee 


Interviewer 


There will be cases where it is impossible to hold an exit interview, such as the 
death or permanent injury of an employee, or cases where the employee leaves with- 
out notice. Even in such cases the interview form should be filled out in so far as it is 
possible without talking to the employee, to make your records complete. If too 
many people are leaving your employment because of illness, perhaps you need to 
tighten up your physical requirements for the job, or perhaps the working conditions 
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need correction. In consolidating your findings you may wish to carry this analysis a 
step further, particularly if you have a large organization with many departments 
or branches. In that case each department head or branch manager should fill out a 
monthly report of separations like the one shown in Fig. III. You can readily see the 

















































































































Fic. Il 
Month of...., 19.. Analysis of Employee Separations Branch or Dep'’t..... 
REASON FOR TERMINATION 

Company Reasons Employee Reason Outside conditions 
DATE OF| DATE | vay] jon a| 8 2 E 
LEAVING | HIRED ~|o| 8 3/3 8 8 g 
gizle| |z =|4\4| alg 2] | [tel lel 
olals = §| >| 3/8/e 2/2) |o 5 

B.| -&) Ble] & 8| §| &)-2)5 bo] 6 9/8] 5\5| 0 
8/.2/9) "| aly Slelulaieielel.| |-S/SiBl2| s)a] Bl al.ls 
8)*3|-2/3| 8/2 2] 3/5) Ea) S/S)2) | 21818) | S513] 8/81 3 

c ol. | “oe —| o 

&lpl5/alalo SISO BIS/6| Ima |SSlale|elAlolz 
SI ink 6s Co ones seen sew cnnd ces ern ean Rion es 6 CKae yh 9 PORE SUARER Naina ees 
i iit gaa acne eat she tw ese sc gain oneal Ober oes 


wealth of information the above precedure will put into your hands. Through this 
procedure you can put your finger on bad morale conditions, on poor selection, and 
on improper training and supervision. Once you know what is wrong you can solve 
the situation, or call in outside specialized help to solve the situation for you. There 
is no excuse for a high turnover rate if you take the time and trouble to learn the 
WHAT, HOW, and WHY of your turnover. The success of your business depends 
upon the quality of your personnel, and you cannot have high quality personnel if 
you have a high turnover rate. 


Eprtor’s Note: This excellent article gives the most practical method for cal- 
culating labor turnover, as well as some good suggestions for reducing turnover. 
The Editor would like to see another article on the measurement of factors associated 
with turnover. For example; one company with a large number of salaried routine 
workers compared the turnover in two groups of young women. The ‘“‘turnover’’ 
group was 61 young women clerks who had remained with the company less than six 
months. The ‘‘control’’ group was 49 women clerks who had been employed during 
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the same period and who remained more than one year. They were compared on a 
number of qualities such as scores on intelligence, clerical aptitude and personality 
tests, whether married or single, number of months of residence in the city, and other 
things. The percentages of these qualities were calculated in both groups and com- 
pared to see if they were ‘“‘significantly different’’. It was found that test scores did 
not differ in the two groups but that there were proportionately many more married 
women in the turnover group than in the control group. Short residence in the city 
was also found more frequently in the former than in the latter. This meant that 
single women should be hired in preference to married ones and that long residence 
in the city was to be preferred. Of course it was necessary to be sure that the dif- 
ferences between the two groups had not occurred by chance. This was done by the 
‘“chi square test’’ which is described in books of probability statistics. 


a 
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Editorial Comments 


Unselfish Industrial Counseling is Profitable 


NDUSTRIAL personnel work of the future will emphasize the clinical method in 
l dealing with the personal adjustment of each worker. As industrial personnel 
work emerges from its adolescence a long-range view of occupational and personal 
adjustment must be taken. No longer will the aim be merely to bring about personal 
adjustment to a given job in a specific plant; but, through testing, diagnosis, and 
counseling, the poorly adjusted worker will be helped to seek the kind of a job for 
which he is best fitted, even though it may be in some plant other than the one 
providing the counseling. To the extent that such a policy is in wide-spread use, 
industry will benefit through reduced future turnover, improved morale, and the 
greater satisfaction that the worker finds in his job. The present practice of testing 
applicants or employees for job placement or potential advancement is somewhat 
selfish. Usually the results of testing are not talked over with the applicant or em- 
ployee. He will profit greatly from a knowledge of test results if properly given to 
him. Tests results may indicate that the worker would be better adjusted to a type 
of job not available to him in the plant where he is employed, or to which he is 
applying. 

This kind of testing and counseling will require the training of many capable 
counselors in addition to the development and refinement of measuring instruments. 
It is not a project of immediate accomplishment, but one which must parallel the 
growth of counseling and guidance outside of industry. Industrialists have recognized 
the benefits of pre-employment testing, testing to pick potential supervisors, counsel- 
ing to settle a budding grievance, counseling to help solve personal or financial 
problems. At present a misfit is terminated with a sigh of relief. He is again cast on 
the labor market with no better idea of how to make his adjustments than before. 
He is going through a process of blindly seeking job satisfaction and personal ad- 
justment. To the extent that he gets sound counseling at each place of employment, 
he will reach that adjustment sooner than by the trial-and-error, stumbling manner 
of his present seeking. This is an obligation that all industry owes to itself, in ad- 
dition to the vast amount of worker unrest it would dissipate and the great number 
of better adjusted workers it would put on the market. 

Managers in industry will ask, ‘‘Why adjust a worker for another plant? Doesn't 
company X teach their workers anything? Why do we always have to get people like 
this?’’ They will say, ‘‘Good counselors and an adequate testing service cost too 
much money. We can’t afford them.’’ Just as managers have accepted the idea of 
decreased unit costs and increased production through better methods, machines and 
employee selection, so they are seeking ways of improving morale, reducing turn- 
over, making strikes less frequent, lessening absenteeism, reducing personal frictions, 
and building company loyalty. A satisfied worker is a productive worker. A more 
satisfied worker and reduced industrial turmoil will result from adequate counseling, 
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improved methods of job placement, and the solution of personality problems. It 
will not be brought about tomorrow or next year. It is a social problem of long-term 
importance that must be whittled at little by little over a period of years by all far- 
sighted employers. 
John W. Hancock 
University of Illinois. 


Personnel Research 


The Quantification of an Industrial Employee Survey. By Frank J. Harris, Purdue 
University. Journal of Applied Psychology, April, 1949, 33, 103-111. 
Too many morale or attitude surveys are used and conclusions drawn from them 


with no regard to the true significance of the findings. Differences in data can be 
analyzed to see if they could be accounted for merely by chance, or whether some 
other factor is the cause. This paper describes a method of treating such data in order 
to identify those differences that could not have occurred merely by chance. For 
example, the morale scores in the company referred to in the article were, for married 
men 27.66 for 178 men; for single men 25.39 for 75 men; for single women 26.35 for 
57 women. Can these differences have occurred merely by chance, or must there have 
been some definite cause? Using Fisher’s statistic the author found a value for the 
difference in mean scores of married men as compared with single men of 2.56, which 
could have occurred by chance less than one time in a hundred. In other words, there 
was certainly some definite cause. The t value for the difference between single men 
and single women is .94 and could have occurred at least one time in three by chance 
alone. Personnel and Industrial Relations workers will do well to make use of 
statistical methods in evaluating the results of morale surveys in order to be able to 
tell just how significant the data is. 


A Short Test of Mental Ability. By Jay L. Otis and David J. Chesler, Personnel Research 
Institute, Western Reserve University. Journal of Applied Psychology, April, 1949, 33, 
146-150. 

A survey of 26 paper-and-pencil tests of mental ability showed that the time of 
administration varied from 12 to 153 minutes. Only five required 16 minutes or less. 
In industrial and vocational guidance work there are many situations which call for 
a mental ability test with a short administration time. This paper describes the 
development of such a test, of which several forms are available, which can be given 
in 10 or in 15 minutes. The report indicates a test with satisfactory characteristics 
such as reliability. The test is believed to be particularly well suited to use in in- 
dustry. It may be purchased from the Western Reserve University Press, Cleveland. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi-monthly, $6 a at single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


How To Get Along With the Union 


A recent newspaper story described the successful idea of Frank Darling, head of 
local 1031 in Chicago of the American Federation of Labor's Electrical Brotherhood. 
Darling gets record breaking turn-outs to Union meetings by following each session 
with an elaborate stage show. The Union sends a radio set to any member who is 
hospitalized. When food prices went out of sight last year, Darling had the Union 
buy $70,000 worth of groceries over a period of several months. A competent store 
manager was hired and food was sold at cost to members. When prices went off 
again the store was liquidated. At Easter time the Union ran a 30-day clothing sale. 
When Darling heard that accidents were taking many Union members off the job he 
had a safety film produced with consequent 90 per cent reduction in accidents. Above 
all the Union is proud of its relations with its employers. Darling claims that this is 
largely due to the policy of the Union. He says ‘‘the Boss is entitled to an honest 
day’s work in return for an honest day’s pay. We firmly believe that the possession of 
a union card is not a substitute for doing a day’s work. We not only believe that but 
we practice it.”’ 





A Successful Voluntary F. E. P. C. 


The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has sponsored an important move in the 
City of Cleveland known as the Voluntary Fair Employment Program. This program 
came about as a result of agitation for the enactment of a Fair Employment Practices 
Act. In recommending this plan to Cleveland Employers the Board of Directors of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce issued the following outline of principles to be 
followed: 


The employer accepts his responsibility as a part of the Community to assist in the improve- 
ment of economic opportunity for all. Accordingly he will adopt the following procedures to 
improve employment opportunities: 

1. Take steps to instruct supervisors and employees in their obligation to work harmo- 
niously with all groups of people. 

2. Declare that people with equal training and experience and other qualifications shall 
have equal opportunity for employment. 

3. As the needs arise, to permit any qualified persons to be employed in or advanced to the 
economically more desirable positions. 

4. Participate as far as practicable in educational activities which will impress upon all 
groups the importance of making this program successful. 


IIt 








Across The Editor’s Desk 


NEw sound Motion Picture has just been produced for the American Telephone 
A and Telegraph Company, ‘“The Truth About Angela Jones.’’ The purpose of 
the film is to show the employees of the Company the satisfactions that can 
be derived from doing their jobs well. The film was planned for employees in the 
Accounting Department but will also be shown to employees of other departments. 
It is the third of a series of films on employee attitudes prepared for A.T.&T. by 
Pathescope Company of 580—5th Avenue, New York. The other two were “‘An 
Orchid For Peggy’’ and ‘“The Big Day.”’ 





The ‘‘Labor Report’’ of Prentice-Hall reports that a recent union contract 
contains a clause stating that whenever the Company feels that items in the Union 
newspaper have a bad effect on employee-company relations the Company may take 
the matter up as a grievance. 





Two new publications issued by the Industrial Relations Center of the University 
of Minnesota are, ‘“Ten Years of the Minnesota Labor Relations Act’’ and ‘‘Jobs For 
All.”’ The former is a detailed study of the values and weaknesses of the Minnesota 
Labor Relations Act. It is a well-printed book of 32 pages written by Jack W. 
Stiever. ‘‘Jobs For All’’ is a 29 page printed booklet which examines two points of 
view as to how a high level of employment in the United States may be obtained and 
kept. One point of view is that Federal controls for expenditures are necessary to 
create jobs when unemployment exists. The other view deals with methods of cor- 
recting the problem in the localities where it exists rather than on a national basis. 
Most of the discussion is in the first person in the words of an unemployed man 
talking with an inquiring young Professor who is studying the problem. Each of 
these booklets is available at $1.00 from the Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 





The Social Science Research Council announces the summer publication of 
“Experiments on Mass Communication.’’ The report is written by psychologists 
and others who were attached to the Information and Education Division of the 
War Department during World War II. It is an analysis of the effect on the soldier of 
army education and indoctrination films. The primary purpose of these studies is 
to provide practical answers to the War Department’s question as to the relative 
effectiveness of different means of influencing the attitude of the soldier. This and 
other announcements are contained in the June 1949 issue of ‘‘Items,’’ a publication 
of the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 





An exceptionally valuable report has come from the Industrial Relations Center 
of the University of Chicago under the title ‘Workshop Report on Performance 
Review.’’ Most of the material is presented by psychologists having experience in 
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the Army during the last War and from Industry. Particular attention is given to the 
problems of measurement including validity and reliability or ratings. One of the 
papers is by Messrs. Adriance and Wisley of Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis 
under the title ‘“The Operation of the Field Review Method of Performance Review.”’ 
This is a comment on the Field Review Method developed by Guy W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., Vice President of the Southern California Gas Company and which appeared in 
Personnel Journal as a six-part paper during the year 1948. The ‘‘Workshop’’ report 


is mimeographed and consists of about 60 pages and is issued by the Industrial Re- 
lations Center of the University of Chicago. 





The Research and Compensation Division of Esso Standard Oil Company, 15 
W. 51st Street, New York 19 has just issued a report called ‘‘Communication in 
Industry.’’ This report with a preface by R. W. Peters of the Company is a 134 page 
mimeographed volume discussing principles and procedures in employee communi- 
cation. The information represents a survey covering 40 Companies in different 


industries and areas and quoting published material from many sources including 
Personnel Journal. 





The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas, held 
an unusual Conference in March of this year called ‘“The Second Annual Management 
Engineering Conference.’’ This two day Conference was devoted entirely to problems 
of Job Evaluation and Merit Rating. The speakers on these topics were from industry 
and various colleges. It is a 100-page mimeographed volume and contains some ex- 
cellent papers on these two topics. A companion report from the same source is 
Research Report No. 5 “‘A Study of Management Engineering Practices in Texas.”’ 
This, too, was devoted to Job Evaluation and to Time Study and Incentive Systems. 
The report was prepared by Messrs. Downword, Johnson and Andrews. It is primarily 
a study of the prevalence of these three practices in different plants. In the case of 
Job Evaluation it answers such questions as ‘‘which group of employees does your 
system cover?; when was your system established?; by whom established?; what 
steps should you take to introduce your system?; does the Union, if any, participate 
directly in the operation of your system?; and many others. Two hundred fifteen 


companies supplied information for this report all of which were located in the 
State of Texas. 





‘Employee Harmony in Action”’ is the title of a 22 page printed booklet issued 
by Prentice-Hall Inc. of 7o—5th Avenue, New York. It gives a series of case histories 
in successful labor relations and covers details of seven different contracts. 





The National Industrial Conference Board of 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
has recently issued ‘“The Social Security Almanac.’’ This is the final volume of a series 
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called *‘Studies in Individual and Collective Security’’ which the Board has published 
over the past three years. The price is $4.00 and the book is printed with 112 pages 
54 by 11 inches. A sub-title indicates some of the contents of the book, ‘‘A Handbook 
of Facts about Voluntary and Compulsory Provision for Social Security in the United 
States and other Countries.”’ 





The Civil Service Assembly Newsletter reports the recent formation of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Public Personnel Association, which is intended to provide a 
means for the exchange of ideas and experiences of personnel workers in the Govern- 
ment Agencies although it is open to anyone interested in public personnel work. 
The President is Harry Albert, Assistant Personnel Director, City and County of San 
Francisco Civil Service Commission. 





Princeton University has issued another of the leaflets ‘‘Selected References.”’ 
This one deals with ‘‘Current Legislative Proposals To Amend the Social Security 
Act.’ It is available from the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey, at 15¢ and it lists 24 publications with a brief abstract of 
each one. 





The latest issues of the ‘‘Commentator’’ issued by the Employee Relations 
Department of General Electric Company are called respectively ‘‘Where the Money 
Goes,’’ ‘‘Jobs Depend on Faith,’’ ‘“‘What About Job Security?,’’ and ‘‘What is A 
Speed-up? and What is Just an Honest Day’s Work?.’’ These are brief stories in 
employment economics. 





The ‘‘Personnel Service Newsletter’’ issued by the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. contains a 14-item list under the heading ‘‘Efficiency in 
Work Habits.’’ Question one is “‘do you know what your job is?’’ And question 14 
is ‘‘do you remember that the success of all work depends on your ability to work 
with people?”’ 





‘Industrial Training Abstracts’’ has been issued in a new form by Wayne Uni- 
versity Press. This volume for Spring 1949 contains 73 references to articles on train- 
ing, many of which have appeared in Personnel Journal. 





Labor Law has now become so complex that it must be considered at every turn. 
‘‘Labor Law Problems and Pitfalls’’ is the title of a 32 page printed booklet issued 
by the Commerce Clearing House Inc., The Empire State Building, New York 1, 
N. Y. It deals with the problems that arise both for the union and for the employer 
from the time when organizing first begins. 





The First Annual Conference of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries was held 
in Chicago in November 1948. The proceedings of this Conference have just come to 
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hand, a 124 page printed volume which contains all of the addresses given at the 
two-day Conference. Copies are available at $1.50 from the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. The Council issues a monthly 
Newsletter available upon request. 





The Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations at the University of Illinois 
conferred its first Masters Degrees in Labor and Industrial Relations at the Spring 
Commencement Exercises in June. There were four students who received the degree. 





The Sales Department of the Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
has issued a 35 page pocket-size booklet called ‘‘Opportunities for a Career.’’ This 
contains a description of the products and methods of selling and also includes a 
description of the Personnel Research Department which assists the sales organization 
in matters of selection and training, sales methods and equipment. The booklet is 
intended for prospective sales applicants. An application blank is clipped to the back 
cover for convenience. 





‘‘Quotes Ending’’ for April was devoted to the topic ‘“The Employee Publication 
in a Buyer’s Market.’’ It was pointed that American business had shifted from a 
Seller’s Market to a Buyer’s Market. It tells a story of one of the five clinics held at 
the April Conference of the Brand Names Foundation Inc. which was devoted to 
Brand Names employee education. It showed ways in which information on Brand 
Products can be placed before employees through the employee publication to help 
develop brand and product loyalty among the people who make the products. 





‘Helping Students Find Employment”’ is the title of a 37 page booklet, one of 
the American Council of Education studies published by the Council at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. It deals primarily with college placement work and was 
prepared by a Committee under the chairmanship of Forrest H. Kirkpatrick. 





Another employee magazine is “‘Builder’s Family’’ edited by Lewers & Cooke 
of Honolulu, a lumber Company. The April 1949 issue reproduced an article which 
appeared in Personnel Journal and which has been one of the most popular and most 
frequently quoted of any which appeared in years. It was called *‘Office Manners— 
The Gals Talk Back’’ and was written by Esther R. Becker of The Forstmann Woolen 
Company. 





An unusual brochure has just been issued by International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22. It is called ‘‘Opportunities in 
IBM”’ and deals with a career with International Business Machines Corporation. 
It is profusely illustrated with pictures of Company products and scenes in the 
Company workshop and training schools. It was prepared for the Company by 
Dwayne Norton, Director of Education of the Company. 








Book Reviews 


Loca, Lasor Marxet Rzszarcu. By Dale Yoder and Donald G. Peterson, et al. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1948. 226 pp. 

This book is a fascinating study of the characteristics of a local labor market. 
In 1939 the officials of St. Paul, Minnesota, had a curious problem on their hands. 
Although employment levels were rising, relief expenditures were also on the 
increase. St. Paul officials asked the University of Minnesota’s Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute to determine the causes of this paradox. The in- 
vestigation which was carried out under the able and vigorous direction of Dale 
Yoder and Donald G. Paterson is a landmark in labor market research. This volume 
summarizes the results of the survey. 

The investigation discovered answers to the curious contradiction of rising relief 
costs in the face of higher levels of employment. More important, however, was the 
new information gained on the method of making a labor market survey. It became 
obvious that the talents of specialists in many separate disciplines could be pooled 
effectively in such a study. The services of statisticians, economists, vocational 
guidance counsellors, sociologists, psychologists and social workers were all used. 
Many separate studies were made. One was on the general characteristics of the St. 
Paul labor maket; the population and vital statistics, the extent of education, wage 
rates, general economic activity, and amounts of employment and unemployment. 
Studies were also made of the hiring policies of employers, relief administration, 
frictions in the labor market, and the validity and use of sampling surveys. An 
important finding of the study was that low education, the lack of specific skills, 
and poor mental and physical health result in higher relief costs to the community. 
It was also found that vocational guidance bureaus were not fully effective in aiding 
the unemployed in finding jobs. 

One of the major problems of our age is the maximum utilization of the human 
resources of our society. Industry shares in the cost of this through increased taxes 
to pay for the higher cost of relief and unemployment. Local labor market analysis 
may prove to be the key to the most effective use of the talents and abilities of the 
nation’s working force. 

Any person who is interested in making his own labor market survey will find 
in this book a wealth of information and suggestions on procedures. It is a valuable 
addition to the literature in the labor field. 

Nathan Belfer 
Brooklyn College 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES AND Point oF View. By Walter D. 
Scott, Robert C. Clothier and William R. Spriegel. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1949. 648 pp. $4.50. 
This is the fourth edition of a book which many have come to regard as a 
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standard text in the field of manpower management. Completely revised, this new 
edition presents a comprehensive outline of principles and up-to-date personnel 
practices. : 

Much of the revised information is drawn from a survey conducted by the 
authors. This survey examines the status of personnel management in 325 leading 
companies which are broadly representative of American industry in the number of 
workers employed (from 75 to 500,000); geographic distribution (28 states and the 
District of Columbia); and types of business activity (50 classifications). Appendix 
A reports the results of the survey in considerable detail. It further presents an in- 
teresting summary, in graphic form, of trends in personnel management over a 17- 
year period (1930-1947), by comparison of the results of surveys conducted in 1930, 
1940 and 1947. Six major areas are investigated in these surveys; (1) Employment 
and Induction Practices; (2) Employee Health, Safety and Maintenance; (3) Pay- 
ment of Direct Labor; (4) Security and Employee Relations; (5) Training and De- 
velopment of Workers; and (6) Research and Control. 

Two new chapters have been added; Chapter 28, “Communicating with Em- 
ployees and the Public’’ and Chapter 36, ‘“The Labor Union Movement’’; and in- 
creased emphasis has been placed on recent labor-management legislation which is 
discussed in Chapter 37. 

A highlight of the book is the description of psychology’s contribution to 
personnel management, not only in initial selection, transfer and promotion of 
employees, but also in the areas of training, morale, measurement, worker develop- 
ment and increased productive efficiency. 

Although this volume is organized primarily for college and university use, there 
is much of value for the practicing personnel manager who would still identify him- 
self as a student of personnel management. A theme running through the book is that 
more and more the personal differences between individuals are vital factors in 
industrial efficiency and worker production. Individuals have different abilities, 
interests, attitudes, knowledge and habits. Because of these differences, unless a 
proper adjustment is made between the worker and his environment he cannot 
contribute in fullest measure to the economic well-being of society. Neither will the 
individual worker benefit personally in maximum degree; nor will the work itself 
be done as well as it can be done. 

In Personnel Management the authors have discussed the principles underlying 
the creation and maintenance of wholesome relations between the worker and his 
work environment. They have further described certain instruments and how they 
can be employed by management to achieve maximum utilization of manpower. 
The authors’ viewpoint is well balanced between theoretical principles and ef- 
fective practices. 

This latest edition of Personnel Management is a landmark in the literature of 
personnel management, offering a thorough and well-organized analysis and evalu- 
ation of modern personnel practices. 


_ Boris Blai, Jr. 
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Work anv Errort. By Thomas Arthur Ryan. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1947. 323 pages. $4.50. 

This book attempts to acquaint the readers with late and authentic research on 
various phases of the psychology of production, the sub-title of the book. This latter 
title would have been better than the one the author chose because of the psycho- 
logical effect of words upon the reader. The title, ‘“Work and Effort’ may suggest to 
the lay reader a feeling of aversion. The title, ““The Psychology of Production’’ 
invites the scientific curiosity of the reader to ramble freely. The book is an ex- 
cellent job of summarizing known experimental results and scientific facts about the 
behavior of the working force. It should be read and studied by every personnel 
administrator, not once but several times, because too few personnel administrators 
have the understanding and working command of the psychological fundamentals 
underlying the behavior of the rank and file in the industrial plant. These funda- 
mentals are found in this book. 

The author makes this important statement in the preface; ‘“This book pro-- 
vides a systematic survey of psychological investigations concerned with the prod- 
uctivity of men and women at work. It attempts to present an evaluated account of 
the knowledge that has been accumulated for many years, to give a survey of current 
progress in this field of investigation, and to put the reader in position to realize 
the need for future development in researches of this character.’’ The author seems 
fully to have realized the objective stated and has not lost sight of it from beginning 
to end of the book. 

Containing 13 chapters, the book starts with an introduction and ends with a 
chapter on skill and practice. Intervening chapters bear such heads as the meaning 
of efficiency or economy of work, measuring the cost of work, work methods and 
efficiency, incentives and motives, fatigue, time standards and rate setting, merit 
rating and psychological problems in accident control. 

The author devotes a chapter to clarifying the meaning of efficiency. A study 
of efficiency is the central topic of the book. He has stuck to his topic throughout. 
He has defined efficiency the way it should be defined, namely, the ratio of input to 
output. The definition holds in the physical sciences and is just as appropriately 
applied to human behavior when we know enough about measuring all the con- 
ditions that apply to human behavior on the production line. The author warns 
against confusing efficiency with rate of performance and explains that if rate of 
performance is increased, efficiency may go up or down, or be unaffected, depending 
upon simultaneous changes in the cost of work. 

Three chapters are devoted to measuring the cost of work and they include 
interesting and informative material on metabolism and muscular fatigue, fatigue in 
sedentary work, physiological tests of effort and fatigue in sedentary work and 
statistical indices of efficiency. Another chapter in the book presents pertinent in- 
formation on specific factors governing efficiency and productivity such as noise, 
music, temperature and ventilation, lighting, hours of work, rest periods and sleep. 
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A chapter is devoted to work methods and efficiency. The author has attempted 
to omit the problems of the methods engineer and treat those problems of methods 
which affect the performance of the worker. Some criticisms of motion study are 
made and there is valuable information about the effectiveness of machines and tools. 
Incentives and motives come in for discussion in a chapter which includes a brief 
evaluation of the well-known ‘‘Hawthorne experiments.’’ This same chapter is 
followed by one on time standards and rate setting. Up-to-date facts of research as 
they are known on nervous fatigue and boredom are brought together in another 
chapter. 

The book is not profuse with pictures or illustrations but it is well fortified with 
tables and charts and with annotations where needed. The psychological factors in- 
volved in merit rating and job evaluation are presented. Not much is included on job 
evaluation and this omission seems justified in a book of this type. A chapter entitled 
psychological problems in accident control is included. Accidents are very definitely 
a factor in production. The final chapter treats of skill and practice and points out 
factors to be considered in designing a training program. It is brief but the informa- 
tion is well selected and practical. 

The author has stuck to the idea of efficiency throughout the book. Criticisms 
could be made but the author has done such a good job of aiming at his target and 
hitting it that faults seem minor. It is typically a text-book. The author has done a 
very fine job in presenting an important field of industrial psychology, the psychology 
of production. | 

Lawrence G. Lindahl 
The Todd Company, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL. 12 years’ experience in all phases. 
of Industrial, Labor, Public and Personnel relations. Experienced in farm machinery and metal trades. 
National reputation in employee relations. Box 60, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND RESEARCH. Ex-officer, college grad., age 30; effective 
analyst and writer with ideas and tact. Recently evolved unique supervisory appraisal system. 9 
yrs. broad, sound exper. with present firm but now under restricted horizons. Seeks opportunity with 
responsibility and challenge in progressive Co. Box 63, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL WORK. Graduates Aug. 1949, B.A. University of Richmond, Va., major Psychology, 
minor Economics, ex-G.I. Interviewing experience, age 22, unmarried, willing to move, salary sec- 
ondary to opportunity. Box 64, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER. Presently employed by large manufacturing concern. 3 years pro- 
gressive responsibility with this co. B.A. in Public Personnel Administration. Experience in inter- 
viewing, placement, personnel relations, job rating, merit rating, safety, union negotiations, NLRB 
elections. Veteran, 25, single. Desire position of responsibility and challenge in personnel admini- 
stration work. Would consider position under skillful Personnel Director. Box 65, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Desire position offering real challenge with progressive personnel 
deparment. Knowledge; scientific selection, counseling, training, and interviewing. Age29. B.A. 
in Psychology and Commerce. M.A. in Psychology. Box 66, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Seven years experience Personnel Manager of machinery manu- 
facturing plant of 250 to 500 employees. College grad. age 30, married, family. Present salary $450 
per mo. Experienced in employment, training, grievance and contract negotiation, in-plant feeding, 
recreation, services, employee publication. Seek similar position or assistant’s position in larger organi- 
zation. Box 67, Pers. Jour. 





WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATOR. 9 years industrial experience, last ; in installation and 
maintenance of job evaluation plans covering positions to $10,000 level under all business functions. 
Also organization analysis, training, methods, wage incentives. M.S. in Indus. Eng. Box 68, Pers. 
Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, job analyst and wage administrator. Veteran, 10 years experience, last 3 
years in 1000 bed general hospital. Age 31, married, currently employed. A.B. in mathematics, sub- 
stantial training in psychology and statistics. Familiar with chemical and aluminum industries. Seek 
opportunity for advancement. Box 69, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, industrial relations assistant, interviewer or trainer. Woman; 7 years 
successful experience in top-flight industry in the East. Desire position with progressive firm in 
Southern California. Age 36. Excellent health. Present salary $4250. Box 70, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL. A.B. Economics; M.S. Psychology; most requirements for PhD Psychology completed. 
Seven years experience in production control, industrial research and industrial relations. 32 years 0 
age, married, family, ex-AAF officer. Desire position offering opportunity for personnel research. 
Salary secondary. Box 71, Pers. Jour. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters pet line 
10% discount for two insettions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





